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DO YOU NEED HELP WITH 
YOUR SCREEN STORY? 


Are your ideas for a scenario discarded because 
you do not know how to present them? 

Part of my service is designed to assist you with 
this very problem, and sixteen years in the in- 
dustry have shown me the value of this plan. 

Not only do I SELL good stories to the studios, 
but equally important, I help you create salable 
scenarios out of YOUR material 

Write today for FREE booklet. 

No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Devt. AJ 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


Don’t let anyone tell you, “‘The new writer has no 
chance.”’ Clients of mine—every one a “‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
politan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
One sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. Many 
had novels published and plays produced. One had a 
musical comedy produced. 

H Because They Learned 
My Clients Sell . Write to sell! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading magazines. 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
want to break in, or increase your sales, write for 
terms. 


___ LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


119 Marion Building, Hollywood, California 
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PLAYWRIGHTS ! 
ARE YOU SELLING YOUR PLAYS? 


If not, you can avail your- 
self of my 15 years' expe- 
rience in the theatre as play- 
wright, producer, play broker, 
play doctor and director to 
remedy the faults in your 
plays. 


My fee for a complete criti- 
cism is $8.50 per play. 


Possibly you believe your 
play needs no reworking. For 
the sum of $5. I will submit 
your play to the 10 Broadway 
producers that represent the 
most likely markets for the 
type of work. 


Please include return envel- 
ope and postage when forwarding 
manuscripts. 

NOEL MEADOW, Play Consultant 
234 W. 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 


Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.”’ 


DENVER, COLO. 
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By far the most important news from the 
magazine front concerns the experiment tried 
by The American Magazine to discover the in- 
fluence of authors’ reputations upon the accep- 
tance of manuscripts. Judging by reports, the 
experiment proved the contention that good 
stories frequently are rejected because they bear 
the names of unknown authors, while lesser 
stories by featured names “get by” on the 
strength of this appeal. 

Some four months ago, Sumner N. Blossom, 
editor of The American, in order to determine 
whether his staff was unconsciously swayed in 
its selection of manuscripts by the names of the 
authors, inaugurated this plan: As each un- 
solicited manuscript was received in the mailing 
room, a clerk pasted a black strip over the 
author’s name. Not until it had passed the 
gamut of readers and associate editors and 
reached the point either of acceptance or rejec- 
tion, was the black strip removed and the 
author’s name revealed. 

Judging manuscripts thus purely on their 
merits, the editors made some startling discov- 
eries. Quoting from Time: 

“Last week Editor Blossom pronounced the 
experiment a success. In the first month the 
black seal of an accepted story was broken to 
admit Borden Chase, a hydraulic engineer. Soon 
others were unmasked: a Chicago newshawk 
using the name Kimball Herrick; a Montana 
professor named Brassil Fitzgerald; Allen 
Vaughan Elston, previously unknown outside 
of the pulp magazines. And more than one pro- 
fessional with a front-cover name received a 
rejection slip, unaware that his story had been 
judged and discarded solely on merit. 

“Elated by the discovery of new talent, Edi- 
tor Blossom decided to continue the ‘sealed 
fiction’ process for short-stories. But serials, 
as before, will be acquired only through ad- 
vance order and negotiation.” 

We may pause to ask: “If short-stories, why 
not serials also?” However, the gain, even of 
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this concession, means a tremendous lot to 
writers. It may mark the dawn of a new day 
both for readers and contributors. 

It would be nonsense to deny that a species 
of ‘closed shop” does exist, especially among 
the big-circulation “slicks.” It is possible for 
a new writer to “break in”; but only through 
a combination of outstanding work and luck. 
The American Magazine “new deal,” of assur- 
ing that stories are judged solely on their merits, 
at least eliminates part of the handicap. Editors 
are fond of asserting: ‘We buy chiefly from 
big-name writers only because big-name writers 
turn out better stories.” Most of them un- 
doubtedly say this in all sincerity, and it is true, 
to an extent. The American, however, has put 
the theory to test and discovered that reputa- 
tion gives an author just a little the edge on 
things. At least a proportion of writers deserv- 
ing of recognition have hitherto failed to re- 
ceive it. Many of us have followed Allen 
Vaughan Elston’s work in the pulps and have 
repeatedly declared that his mystery yarns stand 
well above the majority found in the slicks. 
It is heart-warming to realize that the new 
American policy has given him a “break.” 

As for the retention of the old policy on 
serials, the publishers have their justification. 
It must be remembered that readers as well 
as editors “buy names.” A new serial by a lead- 
ing author attracts readers as no serial by an 
unknown could hope to do, regardless of its 
merit. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

Another “break” for new writers is afforded 
by the March 16th issue of All Story. Amita 
Fairgrieve, editor, has announced that every 
story except the serial in this issue will be by a 
new writer. Thirty-two stories by new writers 
were purchased by Miss Fairgrieve during the 
past year, it is reported. 

Just as a hint, sound common sense suggests 
that it would be good business for unestablished 
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writers to support excursions of this kind on 
the part of the editors. They can at least buy 
copies of the magazines and urge their friends 
to do so. If publishers find that it pays to give 
less consideration to “names” and more to the 
search for meritorious new material, they will 
do it—never fear. After all, it is the box-office 
return that finally shapes editorial policy. 


CLARIFICATION 

It has been suggested that some readers may 
have received the wrong impression from the 
phrasing of a passage which appeared in the 
article, “Writing for Religious Young People’s 
Papers,” by J. Mayes Hudnall, in our January 
issue. The passage read: “If you are trying, 
unsuccessfully as yet, to write for the quality 
group, there is at least some satisfaction in 
having your work published in such publica- 
tions as The Young People’s Weekly. Many 
professional writers of nation-wide reputation 
write even yet for the David C. Cook publica- 
tions and others in this field.” 

No invidious comparison, of course, was in- 
tended between the Cook publications and 
others of similar type. The standards of the 
David C. Cook young people’s magazines are 
certainly among the highest, and they are con- 
stantly adding names of nation-wide fame to 
their list of contributors. The words, “quality 
group,” referred to magazines such as Aélantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, Scribner’s, American Mer- 
cury, and their like, and not to other juveniles. 
Writers, as a rule, classify magazines under such 
headings as “pulp,” “slick,” “quality,” “juve- 
nile,” “experimental,” “business,” “fan,” “‘pro- 
fessional,” ‘‘trade,” etc. The implication was 
that many writers who have failed to interest 
the editors of Harper’s or The Atlantic Monthly 
might discover that their forte lies in writing 
for young people’s publications. 


RELIEF 

So far as we have ascertained, California is 
the only state that has placed unemployed 
writers and similar brain workers on the emer- 
gency relief program. Fifty-six have been hired 
by the relief administration to “chart the course 
of history.” They are paid 75 cents an hour, 
and work out of an office which is organized 
after the fashion of a newspaper city room. Six 
editors give the assignments to reporters, who 
go out to gather facts from libraries and other 
sources, which are then brought in and corre- 
lated. No reason why this could not be adopted 
by other states. Unquestionably there are as 
many writers whose markets have “folded up,” 
leaving them in precarious straits, as there are 
deserving unemployed in other lines of en- 
deavor. 
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“HE SAID” 

The list of substitutes for “‘said” in this 
issue will be found handy for reference by al- 
most any writer. Though concisely arranged, it 
is sufficiently comprehensive to suggest the apt 
substitute denoting almost any shade of mean- 
ing. 

We hesitate to publish such a list, however, 
without a word of caution. Many writers, in 
their effort to avoid monotonous use of the word 
“said,” go far afield, and produce strained, un- 
natural effects. ‘“‘She’s a great kid,” he blurbed. 
“Don’t do that,” she gritted. These are typical. 

A fairly frequent use of “said,” or its com- 
mon equivalents, such as “answered,” “replied,” 
“remarked,” “observed,” “asked,” “inquired,” 
does not detract from the readability of dia- 
logue. These words convey the necessary 
thought unobtrusively, because they are so fa- 
miliar. A variant should be used when it seems 
needed, but it should not be forced into the text 
merely to replace a natural-sounding 
“said.” 

Phrases such as “he said inquiringly,” “she 
remarked enthusiastically,” often fit the context 
and convey the intended shade of meaning bet- 
ter than “he inquired,” “she enthused.” This is 
not to say that they always are preferable. The 
author must develop an “ear” for style where- 
with to select the form that best achieves its 
purpose. 


FORECAST 

The Annual Forecast Number of THE 
AuTHoR & JouRNALIST will be issued next 
month. As in previous years, this March issue 
will contain reviews and discussions of the sit- 
uation in the book, magazine, motion-picture, 
radio, and allied fields. The editors have been 
active for three months and longer collecting 
the type of information that has made this par- 
ticular issue outstanding in past years. The issue 
contains, among other features, the quarterly 
Handy Market List of Periodical Markets. 


SUPER CONTEST 

Writing from London, Frank Swinnerton, in 
The Publishers Weekly declares: ““What I am 
assured will be the most overwhelming Book 
Prize Competition ever invented will shortly 
be announced. The prize will be offered for a 
novel. It will be international in scope. 
Publication will be simultaneous in several 
countries. Extra rights will be created by and 
for the prize-winning book. The prize-winner 
will be made rich for life, not only by his ad- 
vance royalties, prize money, serial rights, film 
rights, stage rights, and so on, but by extra- 
ordinary minor dealings unto the third and 
fourth generation. The scheme is fully de- 
veloped and the world will hear of it very soon.” 
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By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


ASIDE from the 
plot and structure 
of his stories; aside 
from the subject- 
matter and organi- 
zation of his ar- 
ticles; how does the 
work of the pro- 
fessional writer dif- 
fer most noticeably 
from the work of 
the beginner? I 
should say that the 
difference lies chief - 
ly in the dramatic 
quality of the writ- 
ing. The dramatic 
force of your words, as you order them into 
sentences, is one of the most important devices 
by which you may carry the interest of your 
reader through from your introductory para- 
graph to your final period. 

The beginner too often writes a straight- 
forward but utterly dull and lifeless treatise on 
his subject; the facts and arguments are there, 
but there is no allure to make one read them. 
Occasionally he tries to achieve dramatic effect 
by peppering his manuscript with thrills. He 
spills blood, figuratively, on every page. The 
professional writer realizes the need of drama, 
but knows that too much violent action satiates 
the reader—dulls his appreciation for the cli- 
max. He builds suspense, holding his reader 
through many paragraphs—often through many 
pages—just by skillful writing. 

The ability to marshal. words dramatically 
is important in the business of every writer— 
»the article writer and the essay writer as well 
as the fiction writer and the poet. It is not an 
element that can be wholly reduced to formula. 
Nevertheless there are certain tricks by which 
dramatic phraseology can be achieved. Some of 
these tricks that I have learned to employ in my 
own writing contributed materially, I am sure, 
to the sale of an article which appears in the 
current February issue of Good Housekeeping. 
It is entitled “Friendly Fever.” 

This article, please understand, is not offered 
as a Classic example of dramatic writing. It has 
won no prize nor medal. Nevertheless, it did 
pass the scrutiny of a man who is generally 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
ARTICLE DRAMATIC 


Mr. Cross, as an associate editor of The 
Author & Journalist, is well known to read- 
ers through his frequent helpful articles. He 
is a full-time article writer, appearing in 
Today, Country Home, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Forum, The 


Nation, Parents’ Magazine, Home Maga- 
zine, American Mercury, Popular Science, 
Literary Digest, and many others. The 
subject here discussed is so fundamental to 
article writers, and so little understood by 
many who attempt such work, that we con- 
sider it of exceptional importance. Refer- 
ence to the article from which its illustra- 
tions are drawn, in the current Good House- 


keeping. will add to its helpfulness. 


considered one of the best editors in America. 
I shall try to make my points clear in them- 
selves, but it may prove helpful to many if I 
refer to actual paragraphs in the published ar- 
ticle, to which the reader may turn if he 
happens to have a copy of the February Good 
Housekeeping at hand. 

The subject was first proposed to Editor Wil- 
liam F. Bigelow in the spring of 1934. He was 
sufficiently interested to ask for more informa- 
tion about it. That information was supplied, 
and brought in reply a letter stating: 

I referred to Dr. Eddy of my staff your letters 
of March 22nd and 27th . . . The enclosed memo 
is his reply. 

I think Dr. Eddy is right in feeling that we 
should work this thing through the General Electric 
Company rather than from the field. I am not sure 
what is the best way to go about it, for you are in 
the West and The General Electric Company is in 
Albany. I am not sure enough of the material as a 
feature to feel that I should be justified in offering 
to pay your expenses east, and by the same token 
you could hardly afford to take a chance on it... . 


Sincerely yours, 
W. F. BIGELow. 


That left the next move up to me. I felt 
pretty certain, in view of Mr. Bigelow’s com- 
ments, that the trip east was absolutely essential 
if my article was to get by. I had to sell him 
my idea more thoroughly—thoroughly enough 
so that he would be willing to defray my ex- 
penses on a trip to Albany and wherever else 
information important to my article might be 
found. 

I decided that there was just one way to 
achieve my objective. I must write a few pages 
of the article from information already in my 
possession, and write them so dramatically that 
he would agree to put up money to see the rest 
of it. That turned the trick. He read my in- 
troductory pages, liked them, and early in July 
wired me money to come to New York. From 
there he sent me on the tour described in my 
article as it appears in the February issue of his 
magazine. 

My first problem, of course, was to select 
from the information in my possession the facts 
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which might be dramatized. I had already vis- 
ited Dr. Deason in Wichita, whose name ap- 
pears in the article, had watched him giving 
fever treatments, and had talked to several of 
his patients. My next move was to go to the 
Denver Public Library and the Denver Medical 
Library to study up on the history of fever 
therapy. From these sources I obtained all my 
information about Dr. Wagner-Jauregg, and 
the researches of Dr. Carpenter and those asso- 
ciated with him. 
& ‘ 

Naturally, the facts most easy to dramatize 
were those which held the most human interest. 
The work of Wagner-Jauregg and Carpenter, 
and the case histories which Dr. Deason had 
made available to me, offered the best possibili- 
. 

This information, even including the case 
histories, however, was mainly recorded in ted- 
ious, technical phraseology which it was my 
business to transform into dramatic exposition. 
I had to grapple with such terms as hyper- 
pyrexia, electropyrexia, thermogenics, photo- 
thermal radiations, and cataphoresis. These, of 
course, would never get by any editor. I had to 
translate them into language that would be un- 


derstood by anybody. 


My job was a good deal like writing a talkie 
scenario from a medical thesis. In other words, 
I had to take information which had been pre- 
pared solely to appeal to the intellectual interest 
of doctors, and to make it appeal to the emo- 
tions of my readers. That meant an appeal to 
their natural senses—particularly to their senses 
of sight and hearing. I had to write colorful 
descriptions that would make them “‘see” the 
miracles of friendly fever; and to introduce 
conversation so that they could “hear” the 
actors in my drama. 


An article should always be written as a 
“talkie,” insofar as the material permits. It 
should be written in visible action, with a loud 
speaker back of the screen. In the old days few 
people would go to hear a lecture, if they could 
see a movie instead, for the appeal to the eye is 
stronger than any other appeal. Now, however, 
they may both see and hear the actors in the 
talkies, which makes an even stronger appeal. 
Consequently, talkless movies are no more. It 
is up to the writer to give his article the strong- 
est appeal possible. That means using the talkie 
technique. 

He sets a stage, puts his actors on it, de- 
scribes them so that his readers may see them, 
makes them talk so his readers may hear them, 
has them act out a little drama which illustrates 
some part of his discussion. He then pulls the 
curtain and steps out in front of it to explain 
a little more clearly why the drama was enacted. 
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Then he sets another scene to illustrate another 
point. 

This method is the chief secret of dramatic 
article writing. There are many other secrets, 
however, to be employed—apparently insignifi- 
cant devices which nevertheless, when taken 
altogether, have a potent effect. The simile is 
one of them. 

In the last sentence of my sixth paragraph, 
notice this simile: ‘‘—diseases all that heated 
the blood stream like a torch.” In the next 
paragraph, notice the comparison between the 
labors of a railway engine on a grade, and the 
labors of the heart and respiratory organs of a 
sick person. Other examples occur throughout 
the article. 

Repetition is another device for achieving 
dramatic effect. It may be used whenever there 
is a reason for special emphasis on some point. 

In the first paragraph, note the repetition of 
the words ascribed to Dr. Wagner-Jauregg. 
‘It may be wrong,’ said the nervy young up- 
start just down from the hills of Western Aus- 
tria. ‘It may be wrong.’” The same device is 
employed in several other places. For example, 
in the fifth paragraph: “Down—down—down 
she had descended.” And again: ‘She had gone 
home sane—absolutely sane.” 

Now go back to the introduction and notice 
the quotations immediately introduced into the 
piece. The presumable comment of Dr. Wagner- 
Jauregg. The presumable comment of his op- 
ponents. Do the quotation marks add to the 
dramatic effect of the paragraphs? If so, why? 

The answer is very easy. Suppose you were 
given your choice of attending either an old- 
fashioned “movie” or a modern “talkie,” which 
would you choose? Unless you are very unusual 
in your tastes, you would choose the “talkie.” 
It is more realistic and hence more dramatic. 
The same principle obtains in magazine writing. 
The “talkie” story, the “talkie” article, is more 
interesting. Dramatic effect, whether on the 
stage, on the silver screen, or on a magazine 
page, is achieved by an appeal to the senses. The 
sense of sight. The sense of hearing. These espe- 
cially. 

In stories and magazine articles an appeal to 
the sense of sight is accomplished by colorful 
descriptions. Conversation—spoken words en- 
closed in quotation marks—supplies the main 
appeal to the sense of hearing. 

So make your story, or your article, a “talkie,” 
insofar as your material permits. That is one of 
the greatest of all the devices by which you can 
make it dramatic. 

In the third paragraph another important 
dramatic device comes into use. This is com- 
monly called “stream of consciousness writing.” 
The reaction of Dr. Wagner-Jauregg to the pre- 
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sumable jeers of his critics is described, not 
objectively, as in ordinary exposition, but sub- 
jectively. An effort is made to make the reader 
feel that he is directly in touch with the con- 
sciousness of Wagner-Jauregg. 

The first two words of the paragraph are: 
“A fool?” That exclamatory question does not 
come, in effect, from the author of the piece. 
It comes from Wagner-Jauregg himself—not 
from his lips, but from his consciousness. The 
next sentence is description, intended to make 
the reader “see” the Austrian doctor in medi- 
tation over the criticism leveled against his 
revolutionary ideas. Then the paragraph goes 
back to the stream of consciousness: “Well, 
maybe he was a fool, etc.” 

The next two paragraphs are written in the 
same spirit. You witness the cases of the two 
women, cured of insanity by friendly fever, not 
through the consciousness of the writer, but 
through the consciousness—or perhaps we might 
say the eyes—of Wagner-Jauregg. 

Notice, however, that the Austrian doctor 
remains in the third person and the action re- 
mains in the past. The only difference between 
ordinary exposition and ‘“‘stream-of-conscious- 
ness” writing, is a shift in viewpoint—from the 
purely external author’s viewpoint to that of 
a character who is being portrayed. Other ex- 
amples are scattered all through the article. 

Now let’s examine another dramatic device. 
In the sixth paragraph notice the two adverbs 
placed at the front of a sentence. ‘Eagerly, 
tirelessly, he began to study.” This very simple 
device is effective if not used too frequently. 
Notice the omission of “and” between the ad- 
verbs. That helps, too. If you go on through 
the article, you’ll find that conjunction omitted 
quite frequently, sometimes between words and 
sometimes between clauses of sentences where it 
would ordinarily be placed. 

This omission speeds up the action; in part, 
of course, because it shortens the sentences, 
though the effect is not altogether attributable 
to the shortening. The writer should remember, 
however, that short sentences always impart a 
sense of speed and action. They are almost 
always useful at the climax of a story or an 
article, when the writer wishes to make his ac- 
tion intense and dramatic. 

Another simple device, which sometimes 
works wonders, is the simple interpolation of 
questions and exclamations. Have you ever sat, 
half asleep, in a group listening to a lecture, 
when suddenly the lecturer asked you a ques- 
tion, point-blank? You woke up, didn’t you? 
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A question in an article serves much the same 
purpose. I’ll not bother to point out the va- 
rious places in my article where this device is 
used. You'll find, however, that it is used 
pretty generously. Often, too, you’ll find that 
when a question is asked, it is immediately 
answered. 

Sometimes an exclamation may be interpo- 
lated in the middle of a sentence with good 
dramatic effect. Notice for example, in the 
fourth paragraph: ‘“Then the fever had lifted, 
and—lo, and behold!—the clouds which had 
obscured her reason began to lift as well.” 

These devices may seem pretty mechanical. 
Remember, however, that when we try to ana- 
lyze and reduce them to formula, they appear 
more studied and artificial than when actually 
employed. In practice, their use tends to be- 
come instinctive and natural. Let me call at- 
tentien to a short description in the article of 
the hands of an arthritic patient. ‘Hands 
tremble—or are they hands?” That sudden re- 
versal of thought in a sentence is sometimes a 
powerful dramatic agent. In this case, however, 
it was the result, not of calculation, but of 
capturing the vagrant thought as it flashed 
through my mind. It was not so much a case 
of trying to be dramatic as of recognizing 
drama when it presented itself. 

Another element of dramatic writing—per- 
haps the most important of all—is much less 
reducible to formula. It arises simply from 
your choice of words, and each is a case unto 
itself. For example, in the next to the last sen- 
tence of the introductory paragraph, Wagner- 
Jauregg is described as a “‘nervy young upstart.” 
To me, this description seemed to carry drama 
because it pictured the hero as a fearless youngster 
opposed to an army of hoary dogmatists. In the 
first sentence of the seventh paragraph appears: 
“The brain of Wagner-Jauregg,” etc. I almost 
wrote: “The mind of Wagner-Jauregg,” but 
brain, for some reason, seemed a more vigorous, 
a more dramatic word. 

Weigh your words as you write. Examine 
them for the dramatic quality they possess or 
suggest. Put them in dramatic sequences in 
your sentences. When you fully realize the im- 
portance of drama in articles, you’ll not find 
it difficult to master the tricks and devices for 
achieving it—there are, of course, many more 
than I have enumerated here. And when you 
get the knack of writing dramatically, you’ll be 
delighted to find how much more readily the 
editors’ checks flow your way. 


The best way to become acquainted with a subject is to write a book about it. 
—LorD BEACONSFIELD. 
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FOR VERSE 


. . « By MARTIN PANZER 


I HAVE sold hun- 
dreds of poems but 
I am no poet. I am 
a verse manufac- 
turer. I write for 
sale. And that, I 
venture to guess, is 
the object of the 
writing done by the 
majority of Avu- 
THOR & JOURNAL- 
IsT readers. 

First let me has- 

ten to say that all 
of my stuff is 
“light” verse. That 
doesn’t mean, nec- 
essarily, humorous verse. On the contrary, 
there are so many salty tears in present day 
light verse that one is tempted to rename it 
dark verse. What with candles burning at both 
ends and not lasting the night; and knowing 
and knowing and keeping forgetting (if you’re 
up on your verse reading you'll recognize the 
illustrations) one must go to Dante for a bit o’ 
cheer. 
But more salable than sorrow alone is sorrow 
with a surprise climax. The bards of today are 
not satisfied merely with singing out their ach- 
ing hearts; they must add a dash of suspense 
and an element of trickery. The less the read- 
er knows before reading the last line, the better 
the chances for publication at a price. 


I have devised a formula for this type of 
light verse that is infallible in the hands of any 
craftsman worth his salt. I give it freely to all 
who may care to use it; editors can’t get too 
much of it. Here it is: 


You blah blah blah blah blah blah blah, 

You blah, blah, blah blah blah. 

You blah blah blah blah blah blah blah 

And blah blah blah blah blah. 

Do you think blah blah blah blah blah 
And blah blah blah each night? 

And do I blah blah blah blah blah 

Blah blah blah blah? YOU'RE RIGHT! 


Martin Panzer 


Simply fill in the blah’s and mail. Do you get 
the idea? Depict a course of conduct that 
would be natural. Present it in such a manner 
that the reader is led to believe that it will most 
certainly mot be followed. And then show that 
it has been followed, In the formula, I have 
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THE SURE-FIRE FORMULA 


For the past five years Mr. Panzer has 
been selling poetry, fiction, and feature ar- 
ticles to New York newspapers and maga- 
zines. He conducts a trade-journal epigram 
column and furnishes a short short-story 
each week to a syndicate. 


taken the all too familiar theme of the dis- 
carded lover who appears to be asking sarcasti- 
cally whether the deserter thinks he is weeping 
and wailing because of the break-up of a beau- 
tiful love and then, as a climax, breaks down 
and confesses that that is exactly the case. 


Of course, if you are purely mercenary, you'll . 


never write it exactly in the manner shown 
above. Poetry (light verse) is usually bought 
by the line. Your checks will increase in size in 
direct proportion to the length, not breadth, of 
your poem. This is not to say that you should 
write very long poems. Light verse is generally 
used as a filler and may be rejected for excessive 
length. Sixteen lines is a good average. If you 
have an idea that exhausts itself in eight lines, 
try breaking your lines in half, thus: 


You blah blah blah blah 
Blah blah blah blah 
You blah blah blah blah 

You blah, etc. 

Catch on? 

Another stunt that hits editors in the check- 
book is the foreshortened line. There’s some- 
thing about a line that doesn’t scan that they 
simply can’t resist. For instance, you might 
write this: 


I love your luscious ruby lips, 
I love your hips and thighs; 
But most of all, my love, I love 
Your naughty, teasing eyes 


but you’d never sell it. On the other hand, 
you couldn’t miss if you did it this way: 


I love your luscious, ruby lips, 

I love your hips and thighs; 

But most of all, my love, I love 
Your eyes. 


It’s that suspended feeling that gets ’em, I 
guess. 

Another excellent number in the poets’ cata- 
log is No. 277a, the news-item-with-a-dash-of- 
love-interest. There is nothing in the day’s head- 
lines that can’t be slyly and coyly sexified. You 
might even use the NRA. 


The hours I spend with you, dear heart, 
Are twenty-four each day, 

And I can’t cut them down, my sweet, 
To please the NRA. 


(The illustrations given so far are obviously 
in the burlesque manner. I wrote three “regu- 
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lars” for this article but I detached and sold 
them. Apologies. ) 

Berton Braley, who is one of the few light- 
verse artists who sell enough actually to keep 
them alive, has his own method of writing for 
sale. He merely takes a most commonplace 
topic, decorates with a few startling rhymes, 
and serves it. In “Who’s Who” for 1928 he is 
listed as the author of over eight thousand pub- 
lished poems. He has probably doubled the 
number since then. He can take an uninterest- 
ing cook and turn him into thirty-six lines of 
profitable verse. In fact, he actually did that a 
short time ago in a poem wherein he perpetrated 
the following rhymes: 


succulence 
sense 

gentle 
fundamental 
slummock 
stomach 
glory 
gustatory 


THE WAY OF 


. . . By JACK SMALLEY 


JUST lived 
through the Second 
Revolution in Hol- 
lywood. The over- 
throw of the silent 
pictures era was a 
tranquil sortie com- 
pared with the up- 
heaval that accom- 
panied the purging 
of Hollywood writ- 
ers, and the mili- 
tary censorship of 
the press, in the 
bloody battle of the 
Censors in that 
Year of Grace, 
1934. Thank God it’s now all over, and the 
New Year finds peace abroad upon the fair land 
of Filmania. 

The old order has changed. The new one has 
brought far-reaching changes for the free-lance 
writer in Hollywood. Let’s see what has hap- 
pened. Before I took up the lance, in the palmy 
days when I was a managing editor, the fan 
magazines in the string methodically covered 
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IN HOLLYWOOD 


concoctors 
doctors 
ambition 
deglutition 


Simple, isn’t it? He manages to crash through 
very often with lines about the fact that he is 
writing the lines that he is writing, if you fol- 
low my meaning. 


Ogden Nash got where he is today because 
he could rhyme elephant with orange and make 
you and you and you believe it. Arthur Guiter- 
man never mentions an animal that is easier to 
spell than “pterodactyl.” And he owes his suc- 
cess to the fact that he can find an actual 
rhyme for “pterodactyl” or any of its relatives. 
Sam Hoffenstein swings a sort of semitic rhyme 
and rhythm, “hurt you” and “virtue”—that’s 
Hoffenstein. 

So... if you want to rate as a poet who 
gets paid, write anything: verse, doggerel, drivel 
and junk. But for Heaven’s sake, don’t write 
poetry. It’s a drug on the market. 


A LANCER 


Jack Smalley was formerly managing editor 
of Fawcett Publications, later of the Bob 
Edwards Publishing Co., and for the past 
year or so has been in Hollywood writing 
for the ‘‘fan magazines.’’ He is the author 
of much published fiction. The accompany- 
ing article gives a surprising slant on the 
“‘closed-shop’”” situation that faces an un- 
known writer who may be ambitious to 
write for the photoplay publications. 


the round of stars. Stars counted; nobody else 
mattered. That was the star system. Studios 
had their big box-office stars and they slapped 
em into anything—the public flocked regard- 
less. Then came the stage influx; not a star in 
a carload, so far as picture following was con- 
cerned. Studios began to learn independence; 
stars who ruled with a whim of iron were being 
killed off by micro-phobia, and the new faces— 
and voices—came a lot cheaper, and were a lot 
easier to handle. 

With the decline of the star system went the 
dissolution of the publicity racket. Publicity 
made stars in the flaming days of Clara Bow 
and Gloria Swanson. From the time when Theda 
Bara emerged as a press-agent miracle and 
Garbo eagerly posed in shorts with the U. of C. 
track team to make the feature section, to the 
present, is indeed a far cry. 

Jim Tully was one of the rough-shod writers 
of those days, banging sparks from his bat- 
tered typewriter out at Charlie Chaplin’s stu- 
dio, and when I was buying his Hollywood 
copy at fifty bucks a yarn, every line had guts. 

Linc Quarberg, selling Hell’s Angels copy, 
was creating a new screen personality with two 
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magic words—platinum blond. Bob Moak, a 
Hearstling, would have made Winchell blush 
with his news scoops, and Ruth Biery was put- 
ting life into the old town with her Love Lives 
of the stars. Cedric Belfrage stalked through 
studios with the air of an English lord and left 
them fearful and trembling, and magazine con- 
tests were held to give a name to such lassies 
as Joan Crawford. Publicity ink was the life- 
blood of the business. 

But the business outgrew its need for the old 
style ballyhoo. Gilbert and Garbo went into the 
great silence. Hepburn and Sullavan joined the 
hermit school. Ann Harding and Ronnie Col- 
man gave up interviews with joy. Time was 
when any show, from medicine wagon to foot- 
lights to nickelodeon, needed ballyhoo, and 
couldn’t live without it. No barker, no busi- 
ness. 

Some day the picture business will revert to 
type, but right now the business of publicity is 
a placid routine—thoroughly and completely 
regimented. 

This is the way it works: In order to pro- 
tect players and studios from criticism, and to 
avoid all censorable subjects, the writers either 
play ball or else. Take it or leave it. A lot 
have left it, but that’s beside the point. 

Oh, you can’t blame the studios. This is 
strictly business. Suppose you want to do a 
story on Miss Blank of a Certain Studio? You 
submit your idea to a magazine, and the editors 
have two choices. They either accept it or re- 
ject it. If they accept it, you go with it to the 
studio publicity department. Have you creden- 
tials from the Hays office? If you haven’t, then 
you are out of luck. You can’t get a Studio 
Press Correspondent card signed by Joseph 
Breen for the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America unless you have sold 
stories to magazines and are recommended by 
them. And you can’t sell a story if you can’t 
get in. So there you are. But let’s pretend you 
have a card. 

The story suggestion is passed on. The title 
inspected carefully. None of this love-life stuff, 
please—and we are not stressing the home life 
of Miss Blank, who happens to be in a matri- 
monial jackpot at the moment. But if your 
idea is safe, an interview is arranged—provided 
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the star approves. Should this hurdle be passed, 
the interview comes off. The studio may have 
a representative present if it chooses, for this is 
one of the new rules. However, by this time it’s 
pretty certain your story will be nice and tame. 
You finally get it written, and then it must be 
submitted to the studio for an O. K. 

Who is to blame for all this? The writers 
themselves, sadly enough, brought it down on 
their heads. Some went hog wild. Others lost 
sight of all tact and diplomacy. The studios 
were forced to take drastic steps, and they did. 
They lined writers up against the wall and 
bumped ’em off by taking away their cards. 
After the panic was over, many were reinstated, 
but not all. 

But the real reason goes deeper. Films are no 
longer a wild-eyed rampage, but a cool business 
proposition, involving huge investments. They 
can’t risk the damage done by indiscreet writ- 
ers, and they no longer need kow-tow to the 
fourth estate, since the day of the big bally- 
hoo is over. 

The new order of things also has its advan- 
tages to the free-lance writer. He no longer 
needs to scare up bigger and better blurbs, striv- 
ing to outdo his last stunt. The market for his 
wares can’t get hold of the whoopee copy and 
couldn’t print it anyway. And his competition 
is cut down by virtue of the rigid control over 
the lance carriers. Writers trying to crash the 
game find it hard to get a toehold on a creden- 
tial card. If their work is unknown, why 
bother with ’em? No telling what they might 
grind out, and anyway there are plenty of old 
reliables grinding out copy that’s safe and sure. 
It’s no longer a studio job to get a star into 
print so much as to keep her out of it. 

Such is the second revolution. Hail Holly- 
wood! Nobody greatly cares. There still re- 
main plenty of jolly stars and good sports, the 
fount of copy may be cutailed but it never runs 
dry, and in a land of milk and honey to com- 
plain of life would seem ungrateful. But if 
you're heading for Hollywood, you Brothers of 
the Boast and Ballyhoo, remember to water 
your ink, and leave your fire and brimstone at 
home and just memorize that section in your 
Thesaurus that deals with sweetness and light. 
Peace has descended on Hollywood. 


POET'S PLAN 


By E. B. OLDHAM 


I wonder if the Government will get around to me, 
And offer, say—six cents a pound for my fresh poetry. 
For every pound that I’ll destroy, six cents—and I’ll agree. 
(I know a dozen editors who'll say a word for me.) 
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. . . By DAVID RAFFELOCK 


I. THe AvuTHor’s PurRPOsE 


HEREWITH be- 
gins, if reader ap- 
proval warrants, a 
series of articles, to 
appear in THE 
AuTHoR & JouR- 
NALIsT from time 
to time, that marks 
a departure from 
most of what has 
hitherto been writ- 
ten for writers. 

Academicians 
have told, in learned 
analyses, what 
makes good stories, 
proceeding on the theory that the only way 
to find out is to pick fiction to pieces to deter- 
mine its component parts and elements. Suc- 
cessful authors, disdainful of the shadowed 
erudition of the professoriate, have given de- 
termined, opinionated advice based on such un- 
derstanding as they have of their own expe- 
rience. A few writer-instructors have combined 
the pragmatic with the pedagogical, attaining 
a nice balance, capable of producing good re- 
sults. 

All manner of advice-givers have been help- 
ful to some writers; most have been equally 
harmful. Too often has it been forgotten that 
the paramount value in any literary help to 
writers is stimulation of the creative urge or 
faculties. What matters if the student writer 
be taught unlimited facts about writing if he 
is not thereby fairly driven to a burst of crea- 
tive production? 

A new approach to the entire matter of un- 
derstanding and developing creative ability is 
needed. It is an essential purpose of these ar- 
ticles to provide that. Though to some the 
beginning of the series may seem somewhat 
elementary, it is however so important that you 
are asked to consider it seriously; this first step 
is necessary in orienting yourself to the new 
viewpoint. The plan of the articles is to follow 
the procedure that would obtain in the case of 
a person coming to the present writer for 
guidance in becoming a professional fiction 
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TAPPING YOUR SOURCES OF 
CREATIVE ENERGY 


Mr. Raffelock is director of The Author & 
Journalist’s Simplified Training Course. He 
is author of ‘“‘Conscious Short-Story Tech- 
nique,”’ ‘‘The Creative Ability Developer,” 
and other texts for writers. 


writer. As no specific person is used as a model, 
the personality scope will-be broad enough to 
enable you, somewhere in the composite, to find 
a picture of yourself. 

Although venturing in a new field, these 
articles will adhere to the sane in psychology, 
serving to wipe away the confusion, obfusca- 
tion and discouragement that often have re- 
sulted from much of what has been offered on 
the subject of creative fiction writing. 

The present writer well realizes that his pre- 
sentation of the subject will awaken many 
questions, and to the end that these articles 
may be as helpful as possible, all questions ad- 
dressed to him in care of THE AUTHOR & 
JouRNALIsT will be answered. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope should accompany. 


Il. THE APPROACH To CREATIVE WRITING 


Somewhere in the course of your experience 
the thought or conviction came to you that you 
can be or are a writer. From whence it came 
you may or may not be aware, but it lodged in 
your consciousness and, according to your tem- 
perament and to various stimuli, you either did 
nothing about it or you set yourself to write in 
order to fulfill your ambition. 

Human beings are so constituted that for 
most it is difficult to settle down to the task of 
writing. Dreaming, telling oneself stories, is a 
deep-seated experience of mankind, an expe- 
rience so delightful, so unaccompanied by effort, 
that a tremendous conditioning against making 
work of it has resulted. To give birth in writ- 
ten words to such fantasies is indeed to expe- 
rience labor pains. Yet here is a birth that may 
be entirely voluntary; you write if you want 
to, you retain your dreams in the womb of your 
unconsciousness if you so desire. Few have felt 
the hot prod of the creative urge so strongly as 
to make them write in spite of all obstacles. 

This preamble serves to make clear that most 
who write must undergo a personal struggle, 
one that in some cases has hounded the authors 
throughout their entire careers. It further pos- 
tulates the necessity of a power great enough 
to combat the unconscious and bring forth into 
tangible form the stories that seethe there. 

You want to write. Your desire may perhaps 
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be akin to that mentioned by Lady Murasaki 
in “The Tale of the Genji,” which “has moved 
you to an emotion so passionate that you can 
no longer keep it shut up in your heart,” though 
few persons in the many-sided society in which 
we live are so moved. The one who is domi- 
nated by such a motive to write has the surer 
indication of creative ability. Possessed by a 
neurotic, by one maladjusted to society, it alone 
may well prove sufficient drive to hold him to 
the task of writing. Also the more introspective 
one is, the more is this single stimulus likely to 
be sufficient. 

However, most persons, be they uncommonly 
normal or racked with sensitive abnormalities, 
require more compulsion than a passionate emo- 
tion or an instinctive desire to write. We live 
in a world of individualism, greed, power, 
envy; or if you prefer, a world that places value 
on personal attainment, on possession of this 
world’s goods, on social attainment. 

A questionnaire which I sent out to an aver- 
age group of hundreds of writers brought re- 
plies showing less than 2 per cent of the num- 
ber wanting to write for the sole reason that an 
instinctive urge drove them to it. The other 
98 per cent gave as the only or as additional 
reasons for writing one or more of the follow- 
ing incentives: To earn money, to teach or im- 
prove readers, sublimation of the sex-impulse, 
to do something worth while, to prove their 
superiority, to win the name of being a writer. 

Some of these reasons may seem mercenary 
or even a bit shocking. That anyone should 
want to write in order “to justify and glorify 
the writer” is to Ruth Suckow “an impulse be- 
hind a book [that] should be called beneath 
contempt.” She is no more gracious toward the 
book that springs from an impulse to propa- 
gandize. But this is the critic’s attitude. An 
impulse, whatever name the gentle-minded may 
apply to it, is good if it helps to keep the writer 
to the task of producing his story or novel. 

We shall see the reasons for this statement. 
Suppose John Doe wants to be a writer. Some- 
thing within him cries for expression in words, 
stories cram his thoughts and a creative emo- 
tion will not be allayed. However, he finds an 
abysmal difference between wanting to write 
and actually sitting down with pen or type- 
writer and producing a finished piece of work. 
Even beginning a story does not mean finish- 
ing it. His determination may falter before the 
spectre of hard work; other things begin to 
seem increasingly important; he remembers the 
chores his wife wanted him to do; he gives heed 
to the game of golf to which he has been in- 
vited, cleverly rationalizing the thought that 
playing the game will give him new story mate- 
rial or may help him to make valuable contacts. 
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The urge to write persists, but in the face of in- 
terruptions and the demand for sincere effort, 
harassed John Doe may begin to doubt that 
urge. “Oh, I guess everybody wants to write,” 
he consoles himself; “‘and most of us are just 
damned fools for thinking we can.” There is 
balm in coupling himself with others who, like 
him, must fail. 

The passion or urge to write may be too easily 
stilled or put off unless bolstered up by other 
impulses. Suppose John Doe wants to write be- 
cause he needs money or more money. If he has 
great ability the desire to earn will naturally 
hold second place but it may nevertheless pro- 
vide a tremendous force for releasing energy. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote Rasselas in one night 
in order to earn money to pay the burial ex- 
penses of his mother. The financial need drove 
him beyond ordinary concentration and creative 
fervor. If John Doe is the average writer, the 
desire to earn may not only keep him writing 
but may indeed serve as the impulse that makes 
him write at all. 

Lassitude, domestic chores, the golf lure, 
these lose their potency to interrupt when writ- 
ing offers the open sesame to travel, to tickets 
for the theater and concert, to replenishment 
of the ever-dwindling family purse. This is no 
theoretical hocus-pocus. Scores of successful 
writers will attest to their own experience in 
corroboration. Not long ago, during Journa- 
lism Week at Missouri University, I appeared 
on the same program with Frederick Hazlitt 
Brennan, who told that he was driven to write 
because of the necessity to pay the month’s 
bills. A natural “laziness,” as many writers re- 
fer to the conflict between the conscious and 
the unconscious, might have kept Brennan from 
writing, regardless of ability, had it not been 
for the additional driving force of financial 
need. 

Other impulses may prove even stronger. 
When fifteen years old, attending school, Vicki 
Baum was associated with a boy who bragged 
of being the nephew of an editor. One day, 
with all the vicious superiority of the youthful, 
he said to her: “I can write some poems and 
my uncle, who’s an editor, will print them.” 
Aroused by the other’s taunts, Vici replied: 
“You think you’re smart. I'll bet I can write 
a story and get it published without having 
somebody print it just ’cause he’s related to 
me.” That wager had its psychological effect 
on the author of Grand Hotel and may have 
been the dominating incentive that started her 
as an author. 

Sinclair Lewis, in a lecture quoted in THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, maintained that a 
writer should have an inferiority complex. That 
is a negative way of expressing a psychological 
fact that could more effectively be stated posi- 
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tively, for one cannot (and God knows he 
should not) acquire such a complex. However, 
it is natural behavior of human beings, especially 
as interpreted by Alfred Adler, to develop some 
compensatory superiority attitude. Into one’s 
“plan of life” is built the conviction, most of- 
ten unconsciously, that he is superior to others 
in some respect. This superiority feeling can be 
brought into the open by recognizing it and it 
may be made to serve the writer as a powerful 
impelling force. 

I know of several highly gifted and success- 
ful authors who were driven on to accomplish- 
ment by this burning conviction, which fairly 
flagellated their desire to write. Let us see what 
a reasonably nurtured feeling of superiority may 
do to our John Doe. He believes that he can 
write, but so do some others of his acquaintance. 
The temerity of these hacks! He will show 
them that he can begin to sell his stories before 
they do. He will write and get published more 
than they can produce. Everybody will then 
see who is the real writer. 

The unconscious mind, being the reservoir of 
childhood impulses and memories, readily re- 
sponds to such promptings. The inferiority- 
superiority drive may tap vast sources of en- 
ergy, releasing a fervor that will not only im- 
prove the quality of one’s writing but also keep 
him intent on his task. 

Frustrated emotional experience may be used 
to provide a powerful driving force to some 
writers. The inhibited libido may be unleashed 
through writing, using it as a means leading to 
more normal expression. Mary Jane may be 
plain, sans fine clothes, sans boy friends, sans 
wealth and influence. She has a deep, vital emo- 
tional nature and a talent for writing. Her girl 
friends speak of her as being “very nice and 
smart, so obliging, too. But of course none of 
the boys would think of taking her out, the 
poor dear.”” Mary Jane may waste her energy 
and ability pining for the attention of the other 
sex or she may take hold of a vain and selfish 
straw to keep her from sinking. 

Famous women often are fascinating, for all 
that they may not be good-looking. Their 
plainness and dowdy appearance are attributed 
to their genius. They become mysterious, a 
new variation of the sex-lure. Georges Sands 
possessed no beauty but she had many lovers. 
Edna Ferber is certainly not physically attrac- 
tive but what man wouldn’t be interested in 
meeting the author of Show Boat, Cimmaron 
and So Big? The fellows would soon forsake 
ordinary girls for one whose stories appeared 
in the magazines. Sublimation of the sex urge. 
Not a pretty thought to some, perhaps, but it 
is one of the most powerful drives in human 
nature and may be harnessed to carry one to 
accomplishment as an author. 
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A compulsion to write does not necessarily 
mean ability to write. One may look about him 
and say to himself that since Jones makes a lot 
of money writing and Brown is the local celeb- 
rity because he writes, therefore he too shall be 
a writer. Even what may at first seem to be 
an instinctive urge may be traced to some such 
imitation urge conceived and fostered long ago. 

A little careful analysis of yourself will soon 
reveal whether your desire to write is some such 
poverty-ridden urge or whether it came from 
the substantial prodding of ability, the insis- 
tent crowding of words and pictures and images 
to have being in stories. Given this latter basal 
impulse, you need to continue your self-analysis 
further. Are you writing regularly and fruit- 
fully, or are you constantly postponing the time 
of work or, working, is your narrative lifeless, 
dull, even to yourself? Should the latter be 
true, it may be that you can acquire a driving 
force through an additional, conscious motive 
for writing that will enable you to surmount 
all difficulties and that will keep you at work. 
And the chances are that you will not have to 
acquire it; very likely it already exists in your 
unconscious mind. What you must do is bring 
it to your conscious attention so that you can 
use it as a means of overcoming obstacles. 

Your first step in evaluating yourself as a 
writer is to make the analysis indicated in the 
foregoing paragraphs. Regardless of the success 
you may have attained, the courses you have 
taken, and what you believe you know about 
yourself, begin in this way to achieve a healthy 
psychological functioning of your creative 
powers. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
WESTERING. By Thomas Hornsby Ferril. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $2.00. 


Because Mr. Ferril is an associate editor of THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, in charge of verse criticism, 
we shall allow other reviewers to appraise this fine 
collection of his most recent verse, which follows his 
earlier volume, High Passage, from the same publish- 
ers. Both Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg are enthus- 
iastic admirers of his work. Carl Sandburg says that 
he is ‘“‘an authentic American literary artist, an in- 
dubitable poet of atmosphere, soil, and traditions 
peculiarly American.” Robert Frost describes his liter- 
ary stature as ‘“‘one mile, five-foot ten.” The New 
York Herald-Tribune declares: ‘Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril recreates the West’s historic past in terms of 
its living present.” The New York Times compares 
his philosophy with Wordsworth’s, “but Mr. Ferril’s 
verses again and again seem to be worked out on 
that theory carried to a further degree. The PhAila- 
delphia Enquirer characterizes the poems as “fine and 
dramatic pictures of the old West. The poetry in 
which they are told is sinewy and richly imaginative.” 
William Rose Benet in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture says: ‘The strong men in poetry keep coming on, 
and Ferril is one of them.’ Says the Boston Tran- 
script: “As with all good poetry this collection grows 
upon one with repeated reading.”” The book, pub- 
lished late in 1934, is already in its second edition. 
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INSTEAD OF SAID 


A Classified List of 400 Words that denote different shades of meaning and 


Compiled by ALICE HANCOCK 


I. SIMPLE ASSERTION. 


Alleged 
Announced 
Averred 
Articulated 
Avowed 
Babbled 
Began 
Breathed 
Broached 
Chattered 
Commenced 
Communicated 
Concluded 
Conveyed 
Declaimed 
Declared 
Dictated 
Divulged 
Drawled 
Droned 
Enumerated 
Enunciated 
Exclaimed 
Finished 
Hinted 
Imparted 
Informed 
Intimated 
Intoned 
Jabbered 
Maintained 
Mentioned 
Mumbled 
Murmured 
Offered 
Prattled 
Proclaimed 
Professed 
Proposed 
Purred 
Recited 
Related 
Remarked 
Reported 
Revealed 
Sighed 
Spoke 
Stated 
Stipulated 
Suggested 
Telephoned 
Told 
Uttered 
Ventured 
Voiced 
Volunteered 
Whispered 
Yawned 


II. REPLY. 


Answered 
Added 
Broke in 
Commented 


Continued 
Cut in 
Digressed 
Echoed 
Emended 
Interrupted 
Pursued 
Putin 
Reiterated 
Rejoined 
Reminded 
Repeated 
Replied 
Responded 
Resumed 
Retorted 
Returned 
Supplied 


III. QUESTION. 


Asked 
Bombarded 
Consulted 
Demanded 
Doubted 
Examined 
Heckled 
Inquired 
Interrogated 
Interviewed 
Pried 
Probed 
Propounded 
Pumped 
Queried 
Questioned 
Quizzed 


IV. DELIBERATION 


Assumed 
Augured 
Calculated 
Cautioned 
Cogitated 
Conjectured 
Considered 
Counselled 
Decided 
Decreed 
Defined 
Deliberated 
Demonstrated 
Estimated 
Explained 
Expounded 
Guessed 
Hesitated 
Illustrated 
Implied 
Mused 
Pondered 
Proved 
Surmised 
Wondered 


V. AGREEMENT. 


Acceded 
Accepted 
Acknowledged 
Acquiesced 
Admitted 
Affirmed 
Agreed 
Allowed 
Approved 
Assented 
Assured 
Authenticitated 
Authorized 
Avouched 
Certified 
Circumstantiated 
Cited 
Complied 
Conceded 
Concurred 
Confessed 
Confirmed 
Consented 
Corroborated 
Designated 
Granted 
Guaranteed 
Indorsed 
Nodded 
Owned 
Pledged 
Promised 
Quoted 
Ratified 
Sanctioned 
Signalled 
Stipulated 
Swore 
Testified 
Verified 
Vouched 
Vowed 
Yielded 


VI. SYMPATHY. 


Adjured 
Admonished 
Advised 
Applauded 
Approved 
Assured 
Cautioned 
Cheered 
Comforted 
Commended 
Commiserated 
Complimented 
Condoled 
Condoned 
Confided 
Consoled 
Defended 
Deplored 


may be substituted for the verb ‘“‘said’’ in dialogue. 


Encouraged 
Eulogized 
Extolled 
Heartened 
Pacified 
Pitied 
Soothed 
Sympathized 


VII. ENJOYMENT. 


Aped 
Bantered 
Beamed 
Cackled 
Carrolled 
Chaffed 
Chanted 
Cheeped 
Cheered 
Chirped 
Chortled 
Chorused 
Chuckled 
Cooed 
Crowed 
Exulted 
Gibed 
Giggled 
Gloated 
Greeted 
Grinned 
Hooted 
Jeered 
Jested 
Joked 
Laughed 
Mimicked 
Mocked 
Piped 
Rallied 
Rejoiced 
Ridiculed 
Sang 
Simpered 
Smiled 
Squealed 
Snickered 
Taunted 
Teased 
Tormented 
Twittered 
Winked 


VIII. ENTREATY. 


Appealed 
Asked 
Bargained 
Begged 
Besought 
Cajoled 
Coaxed 
Cried 
Entreated 
Exhorted 
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Implored Parried 
Importuned Protested 
Insisted Refuted 
Invited Repudiated 
Palavered Retorted 
Persisted Wagered 
Persuaded Warned 
X. ANGER. 
Plead 

Barked 
Pleaded 

Bawled 
Prayed 

Bellowed 
Proposed 
Requested Berated 
Sued Blared 
Supplicated Blustered 

Boomed 
Urged 
whee 
IX. OPPOSITION Censured 
Amended Charged 
Argued aon 
Bargained 
Bickered Defied 
Challenged Demanded 
Contended Denounced 
Contradicted Exploded 
Countered Expostulated 
Corrected Flared 
Criticised Flashed 
Cross-examined Frowned 
Demurred Fumed 
Denied Glared 
Dickered Goaded 
Disagreed Grouched 
Disputed Growled 
Dissented Grumbled 
Forbade Hissed 
Interjected Howled 
Interposed Jeered 
Objected Muttered 


XII. FEAR. 
out 
Ranted 
ubbered 
Blurted 
av 
Roared Choked 
Schreeched Complained 
Scoffed Cried 
Scolded Croaked 
Scorned Faltered 
Screamed Fretted 
Shouted Gasped 
Snapped 
Gibbered 
Snarled 
Sneered Groaned 
Snorted Howled 
Sputtered Lamented 
Stormed Moaned 
Threatened Mourned 
Thundered Panted 
Yelled Puffed 
XI. DECEIT. Quavered 
Bluffed Rasped 
Boasted Shrilled 
Bragged Shuddered 
Connived Sighed 
Sniveled 
issem 
Evaded 
Stammered 
xcus 
Fibbed rembled 
Ventured 
Flattered 2 
Hedged Wailed 
Insinuated Wavered 
Leered Wept 
Lied Wheezed 
Prevaricated Whimpered 
Smirked Whined 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE SILVER STREAK. By Roger Whately, Jack 
O'Donnell, and H. W. Hanemann. Haskell Trav- 
ers, Los Angeles. $2.50. 


This is a decided novelty. Principally, it is the 
exact “shooting script’ used by the director and cast 
of RKO Radio Pictures in filming the motion picture, 
“The Silver Streak,” by Roger Whately. Thus, it 
serves as a valuable text-book for students of scenario 
writing. In addition, the volume contains a glossary 
of Hollywood studio lingo and articles by various 
heads of the production staff. We quote briefly from 
the introduction by Glendon Allvine, the producer, 
which gives the history of the production: 

“Every studio in Hollywood was toying with the 
idea of doing a chase picture dramatizing a run by 
one of these new speed marvels [streamline trains], 
but the difficulty lay in finding a story. Any idea as 
obvious as this is naturally pounced upon by dozens 
of writers and I, personally, had read six originals 
dramatizing a streamline train. But with one pin 
prick you could deflate the plot of every one of them 
by asking: why not take an airplane? . . . 

“About this time Roger Whately, who had been 
editing the Diesel Digest, a trade paper, came into my 
office with a solution. He had found an object too 
unwieldly to carry by airplane. I asked him to go 
home and put his idea on paper; take it to the Screen 
Writers Guild and register the idea, and then keep 
quiet about it before somebody stole it from him. I 
explained to him that you cannot think out loud in 
Hollywood without someone grabbing the idea out of 


thin air and running for a touchdown on an inter- 
cepted pass. . . 

“The story is pretty obvious. But its very simplicity 
may be helpful to students of photoplay writing. . 

“Hollywood is literally buried under an avalanche 
of so-called originals. And yet, paradoxically, we are 
starving for good stories, of which about six hundred 
are used every year for feature production. Great 
stories are simply not written in such volume. The 
industry is lucky to find a dozen annually that can, 
even with movie exaggeration, be called great.” 


THE AUTHORS, PLAYWRIGHTS, AND COMPOSERS 
HANDBOOK FOR 1935. Compiled and edited by 
D. Kilham Roberts, M.A., Secretary of the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Com- 
posers. Published by Johan Lane, London, Eng- 
land. 3/6. 


Such is the title of one of the best and most timely 
books for all writers printed for some time. Though 
done in England, fully ninety per cent of the book 
covers American writing just as well, especially the 
list of reputable publishers and reliable literary agents 
in both countries. The article on copyright alone is 
well worth several times the price of the volume to 
any writer. This article goes into detail, and points 
out loopholes and pitfalls in sundry copyright con- 
tracts that might easily cost the author dearly. I 
thoroughly recommend this book. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES | 


Gang, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, is announced 
as a new magazine using modern gangster stories with 
human interest and dramatic appeal. This is one of 
the A. Lincoln Hoffman publications. Length limits 
are from 2000 to 8000 words. The law must win 
out in its conflict with gangsters; no prohibition-day 
stories are considered. Rates by arrangement. 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is 
a new true detective magazine launched by Dell Pub- 
lications. West F. Peterson is editor. The magazine 
will use material similar to that found in other fact 
detective magazines, paying good rates on acceptance. 

Lariat Story and Action Story, 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York, Fiction House magazines edited by Jack 
Byrne, announce that their formula has been changed 
to allow woman interest. Both magazines use fast- 
action Western short-stories of 3000 to 6000 words 
and novelettes of 12,000 to 14,000 words, paying 1 
cent a word on acceptance. 

Detective Tabloid, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., published by Graphic Arts Corporation, is an- 
nounced by John J. Green, editor, who writes: “De- 
tective Tabloid is in the market for outstanding fact 
detective stories, in any length up to 5000 words, as 
well as for sensational non-crime articles fashioned 
somewhat after the Sunday supplement style. Photos 
must be supplied by the author, or must be easily 
available from other sources. Payment for manu- 
scripts is on acceptance at a minimum of 1 cent a 
word; photos bring $3 each. Reports are made within 
ten days.” 

Mystery Adventures, Room 806, 120 W. 42nd St., 
New York, is announced as a new pulp magazine 
issued by Pierre Publications, Inc. A. R. Roberts, 
treasurer, writes that the magazine offers a market 
for mystery, detective, or adventure stories. He states: 
“We promise an early report. While we expect to 
allow a bit more money later, the present policy is 
to pay from 14 cent to 114 cents a word, depending 
on the value of the story or the fame of the author. 
Payment is made within thirty days after publication.” 

Standard Magazines, Inc., 22 W. 48th St., New 
York, were inadvertently mentioned in our January 
issue as paying on publication. The many readers 
who inquired whether this well-established house has 
gone back on its policy of prompt payment on accept- 
ance, are assured that this was a proof-reader’s lapse. 
Standard Magazines, under the editorial directorship 
of Leo Margulies, have consistently paid on accept- 
ance since their start. Rates are 34 cent a word up 
for the entire string, which includes Thrilling Adven- 
tures, Thrilling Detective, Thrilling Love, Thrilling 
Ranch Stories, Thrilling Western, Sky Fighters, The 
Lone Eagle, Phantom Detective, Popular Western, 
and Popular Detective. 

Farmland Press, Gilmantown, New Hampshire, an- 
nounces that it is seeking book-length material of 
humorous or satirical nature. John Farmer, editor, 
writes: “To be acceptable, material must possess ex- 
ceptional literary merit. It must be timely; the author 
must recognize the fact that humor loses its appeal 
with the passage of time, and that what has been one 
generation’s pleasure may be akin to poison for the 
next. Accepted material will be paid for on the 
usual royalty basis, without expense to the author.” 


The Argonaut, 544 Market St., San Francisco, 
founded in 1877, has changed its editorial policy to 
include one short-story a week, chiefly in order to 
offer a medium of publication for young writers, espe- 
cially in the West. W. Sprague Holden, managing 
editor, writes: “We hope to publish stories of a 
great range of subject matter, but shall endeavor to 
stress entertainment. Particularly we are interested in 
humor. Political subjects and “formula” stories are 
taboo. Literary merit essential. Length should be not 
more than 3500 words, with 2500 words the desirable 
average. Two-part stories of not more than 6000 
words will be considered, but stories complete in one 
issue will be the general policy. All rights save that 
of first publication are retained by the author. Reports 
will be made within two weeks. A flat rate of $10 
for each accepted story will obtain until further no- 
tice; serials, $10 per installment. Payment on first 
and fifteenth day of month following publication.” 


Great Western, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, is 
another new magazine of the A. Lincoln Hoffman 
Publishing Company. Short-stories of from 2000 to 
8000 words with strong, dramatic Western appeal, 
stressing character and fast action, are desired. Rates 
will be governed by individual arrangement. 


Bull's Eye Western Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, is a new Western magazine launched by Popu- 
lar Publications. It apparently leans toward stories 
of the Old West and is dedicated to making the 
vigorous, hard-shooting riders of the pioneer West 
live again. The first issue contains a book-length 
novel and three short novelettes. Rates, it is under- 
stood, will be 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


The Nation's Spotlight, 1107 Broadway, New York, 
a new national digest, will make its appearance Feb- 
ruary 15th. J. M. O'Farrell, editor, writes: “At 
present we are something of a closed corporation as 
far as straight material goes; however, we can’t say 
no to an outstanding feature, properly toned. Writers 
had better contact us before submitting material. But 
we have an immediate and attractive proposition for 
publicity men and those writers with a flair for the 
distinctly unusual slant on publicity writing. In this 
connection, we would like to hear from some of your 
readers; there is a possibility for some profitable con- 
tacts here.” 

Mademoiselle, 485 Madison Ave., New York, is a 
new monthly magazine devoted to women’s material— 
short-stories, articles, essays, fashions. A light, smart 
touch seems to mark its general style. Rates and 
methods of payment not at hand. 

Astounding Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York, edited 
by F. Orlin Tremaine, is reported to be bought up 
on long material until September. It is open to short- 
stories of the scientific adventure type and pays good 
rates on acceptance. 

The Catholic Girl, 20 Prospect St., Terryville, 
Conn., is edited by Mrs. Margaret R. Sullivan for 
average high-school and college girls. It uses whole- 
some, entertaining short-stories, occasionally contain- 
ing the religious element but not pietistic, in about 
2500-word lengths, also articles of interest to girls, 
1500 to 2500 words in length, vocational articles 
preferred. Payment is made on publication at a low 
average rate of about $2.50. 
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WITH EXPERIENCED 


You CAN MAKE MORE SALES DURING 1935 Pkortssionac Mee 


My clients found 1934 a mighty encouraging year. I sent them more than twice the total 
amount of money for their sales during 1934 than in 1933—an actual 109% increase. And the 
number of sales we effected was 69% greater than in 1933. 


lf you make occasional sales, I am confi- 
dent that we can establish new and _ better 
contacts i you. If you are a professional, 
an active New York agent with his ear to the 
ground can increase your income. Ask for my 


HELEN GENUNG, who received her first and 
second sales checks ten days apart, writes: 
“If it hadn’t been for your invaluable help 
and criticism, I’d still be struggling without Helen Genung 


A December jous to help you. We put across 8&4 new 
novel by one writers during 1934. Two who received first 
of my clients sales checks in November, are shown at the 
right. 


replot advice when necessary. Commission I1C% on American, 
we sell $1000. of your work. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


45 West 45th St. New York, N.Y. 


special terms with professional writers. a sale. Detroit, Mick 
IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER Waly anx- ROSCOE CATE, acknowledging my check for 
I’m_partic- $100. covering his first article, says: “‘I un- 


I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on mss. up to 3000 words and 60c per thousand if longer. Books: 


30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, 0. i i 
i 15% on foreign sales. Reading fees waived when 


doubtedly would never have rewritten and put 
this into salable form without your practical 
suggestions.”” 


$20.00. This covers criticism, revision and 


Send me your best manuscripts today. li you 
haven’t any ready, write for my circular and Roscoe Cate 
market letter. Norman, Okla. 


AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 
28 lb. Glazed Kraft Envelopes, Sizes 9x12; 92 
x12, 25 either size, 65c; 25 each size, $1.25. 
Typewriter Ribbons, 50c. Multigraphing, Print- 
ing. Write for complete price list. 


Lee E. Gooch, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


PHONE TABOR 270i 


PROMPT SERVICE 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
OL LATES=*ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPERend ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Bond paper—carbon—Minor corrections 


Mary S. Peck, 811 W. 35th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Author & Journalist’s 


ED BODIN—151 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


New York’s Personal Contact Agent for Authors 


Bleven years with Collier’s, American and W. H. C. 
Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 


Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 

Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 

Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but daily sales. 

In a business, not a racket; and O. K.’d by 30 editors. 

No flattery—but actual comments by editors who read while 
Bodin gets out in the field and sells. 


SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort. 
If manuscript is deemed unsalz able, it will be returned with 
comments of two editors who read for Mr. Bodin. Registra- 
tion fee refunded if work does not promise salability. 
Novelettes, $3; Novels $9. Enclose return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 


MONEY IN RADIO WRITING 


Learn the ins and outs, the technique, the oppor- 
tunities, of this new market for the writer, from 
authoritative, helpful articles in The Author & 
Journalist. 


“The Radio Play,’® Carl__ 
“Radio and the Wee” Leak April, 1931 


35c¢ thousand words—Verse 2c line. “Continuity,” Grant__ 
“Writing Radio Humor,” Greene _....June, 1932 
Fee and return postage with manuscripts. “Opportunities in Writing for Radio,” “Horton” Jan., 1934 


Field of Radio Advertising,’’ Crippen May, 1934 
Single issues 20c, all six, $1. (So long as the supply lasts.) 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Professional Training in Fiction Writing 
stands forth as the dominant leader in its field. 


SIMPLIFIED — COMPLETE — STIMULATING 


And—at last—a course brilliantly planned in its every lesson and assignment, for the alert, 
intelligent student-writer. No ability tests, no expensive text books. The Author & Jour- 
nalist gives expert training and guidance through its course, Practical Fiction Writing. 
Send for “The Way Past the Editor.” Free. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send free book: 
NAME 


[ IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION ] be 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST . 


GLORY HOLE 
| Site | PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
| 
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Sex Psychology Magazine, 258 Broadway, New 
York, is a new monthly devoted to the liberal inter- 
pretation of the sexual and psychological aspects of 
human life. It is issued by the Miljan Publishing 
Co. and edited by Charles Clarke. Harry Levy, of 
the staff, writes: ‘Our editorial staff is composed of 
some of the country’s leading psychologists. Con- 
tributions from qualified writers will be welcomed. 
Articles should range from 950 to 1350 words. Short 
fact items, fillers, and news items, 100 to 250 words, 
are used. Payment is on publication at 1/ cent per 
word and up.” 

International Publishing Co., 360 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, which recently called for manuscripts, 
has not yet decided upon a name for its forthcoming 
magazine, which will appear next fall. William 
Grant, president, writes: “The publication will be a 
monthly, intended for a broad general appeal. The 
response to our call for manuscripts through The 
A. & J. was overwhelming. We have tried to return 
promptly those manuscripts that were not acceptable, 
but in case of those about which we are undecided, 
we have found ourselves getting somewhat behind. 
We have’ purchased several manuscripts from your 
readers. Although we stated that we would pay on 
publication, we have paid cash immediately on ac- 
ceptance for all stories accepted so far. We will write 
you as soon as we have decided upon a name for our 
magazine.” 

St. Nicholas, published for young people, notifies 
contributors that Miss Vertie A. Coyne is back as 
editor, and that its address is now 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Real America, “The Magazine of Outspoken Truth,” 
is now located permanently in the Palmolive Bldg., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Edwin Baird, editor 
and publisher, reports that he is seeking material for 
the two new departments, ‘Mirrors of America,’’ and 
“The Fountain of Spoof.’ Types of material used 
can best be ascertained by examining the departments. 
Good rates are paid on publication. 


Heyday House is announced as a new department 
of Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, N. 
Y., which will be devoted to the publication of en- 
tertainment material. Books of puzzles, party ideas, 
games, stunts, novelties, character reading, humor, 
etc., will be issued. In connection with the announce- 
ment it is reported that a recent survey of books in 
all fields showed that entertainment has taken a mate- 
rial forward leap within the past year. The survey 
revealed that 1.6 per cent of the published books on 
entertainment sold 25,000 copies or more—almost 
twice as many as their nearest competitor, fiction. 


Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
requires that Western stories, to be acceptable, must 
deal with the modern West. Its general field is ad- 
venture. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 

Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
have definitely decided to enter the book publishing 
field, writes Harry Steeger, editor. He adds this pri- 
viso: “Our decision is to publish books provided the 
manuscripts submitted are excellent enough to war- 
rant publication. In other words, we have no set 
schedule of production, but when we have books 
which we feel are particularly good, we will bring 
them out.’ The company probably will be receptive 
to romance, modern, mystery, and Western book 
manuscripts. 

The Big Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
a new member of the Popular Publications family, 
devoted exclusively to adventure novelettes and short- 
stories. It does not offer a market for submitted 
material, although it is understood that stories sub- 
mitted to Adventure, of the same group, will be con- 
sidered for The Big Magazine. 
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Psychology, 1450 Broadway, New York, informs 
contributors whose work was published but not paid 
for prior to the date of its reorganization, November, 
1932, that they will be taken care of “eventually.” 
Matter used after that date and accepted under the 
new regime is given first attention in the matter of 
payment. 

Metronome, 113 W. 57th St., New York, buys very 
few outside contributions, most of its material being 
written by staff writers and correspondents in various 
cities, writes Doron K. Antrim, editor. 


Syndicates—Many readers report unsatisfactory ex- 
periences with Pictograph News Service, 167 W. 
48th St., New York. Material submitted apparently 
drops into a bottomless void, and letters of inquiry 
are ignored. Similar complaints have been made with 
reference to the Matz Unique Service, 523 Weiser 
St., Reading, Pa., although persistence sometimes re- 
sults in effecting the return of material from this 
market. American Feature Syndicate, Hollywood, 
Calif., apparently is out of business; mail addressed 
to it is returned marked ‘‘refused.’” Thompson Service, 
818 Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio, is frequently the sub- 
ject of complaint for slow reports and failure to no- 
tice letters of inquiry. 

Newspaper Enterprises, Inc., San Antonio, Tex., 
fails to answer inquiries concerning material submitted 
months ago. Contributors report being unable to get 
reports from Children’s Feature Syndicate or from 
Walter L. Tobey, once in charge of this office, at 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Western Poetry, Highland Park Station, P.O. Box 
84, Los Angeles, is announced for quarterly publica- 
tion beginning with March. Frances Ayres, editor, 
writes: ‘We shall be pleased to receive contributions 
from 2 to 30 lines in length. Our opening budget 
will permit payment for the most promising half of 
acceptable material. We intend to reserve half of 
our 24 pages for the work of students and unknowns. 
Manuscript will be promptly reported upon and pay- 
ment made upon publication.” 

A contributor reports that verses submitted to 
Jewish Forum, 305 Broadway, New York, in August, 
1934, have not been reported upon and no attention 
is paid to letters of inquiry. 

The Rydal Press, Box 282, Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
principally devoted to publishing limited editions 
financed by the authors, writes that during the coming 
year it will select four or five outstanding manuscripts 
and publish them on a royalty basis. While the type 
of book to be published is not mentioned, it is pre- 
sumed that books of Southwest interest will stand the 
best chance. 

The Charmed Circle is a weekly department of 
verse appearing in the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, 
N. C., and edited by Andrew Hewitt. A prize of 
$2.50 each week is awarded by the editor for the 
poem adjudged best. 

Covici, Friede, Inc., book publishers, have moved 
from 386 Fourth Ave. to larger quarters at 432 
Fourth Ave., New York. ; 

John H. Hopkins & Son, book publishers, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York, expect soon to enter upon the pub- 
lication of books of serious and general nature, in 
addition to their present line of popular light fiction, 
romance, Western and detective. 

The Welcomer Magazine, announced for publica- 
tion in Hollywood, Calif., has abandoned publication 
plans, at least for the present. 

Smoke, a poetry quarterly, has changed its address 
from Williams Street to Box I-1273, Providence, R.I. 
David Cornel DeJong, of the editorial staff, writes: 
“We are still paying for material, even though the 
payment is small.” 
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THE 
OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading, full letter of criti- 
cism, and advice regarding markets: 


1,000 words or less________ 
1,000 to 2,000 
2,000 to 3,000 words________ 
3,000 to 4,000 words _______ 
4,000 to 5,000 words_______ 


THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experience enables us 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore hopeless manu- 
script. Gratified clients come back to us year after year for 
the expert criticism which turns rejections into acceptances. 
Bank and Clients’ References 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin, Ohio 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Business is good, thanks to your excellent typing.’’ R. G. M. 
Careful typing, (short-stories, articles, plays, books), 30c 
per 1000 words. Poems, Yc a line. One carbon. Prose re- 
vision (rearrangement of awkward phrasing; correction of 
grammatical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


“HELL!” SAID THE DUCHESS? 


Maybe so; and the same says the editor when he reads 
a promising story spoiled in the telling. It is likely 
that the plot was not developed. My plotting bump is. 
When you are stuck with or in a story, ask a man that 
knows. My service circulars free. My eight concise 
preachments covering story writing, $1 bill. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 
loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President - Secretary and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEPENDABLE TYPING 


on good bond, at 40 cents per 1000; one carbon included, 
with markets (American, British, or Colonial) suggested. 


Manuscripts mailed direct to editor if desired. Special rates 
on novels. A prompt and guaranteed service of neat and 
accurate work. Write, enclosing return postage. 


THOMAS B. LAWRIE 
P. O. Box 1085 Winnipeg, Canada 


PERSONAL 

Criticism of Your MSS. 
By two practicing newspapermen and authors. 
No form letters. $1.00 first 1000 words... 
additional wordage 75c per 1000. 


BRANDT MS AGENCY 


1948 Daily News Plaza Chicago, Ill. 


WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream” 
of contests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes 
for Photos, Bright Sayings, Jokes, Essays, Poems, 
Letters, Recipes, Stories, Slogans, Household Hints, 
Limericks, etc., and YOU can win your share by 
keeping posted and entering the contests promptly. 
Also has winning entries and helpful articles on HOW 
TO WIN by leading contestants. 

Rates, $2 per year, but to get 1000 new readers quickly, 
the rate is now just one-half—only $1 per year. Latest 


copy, 20 cents—none free. Keep posted—WIN YOUR 
SHARE! Mention A. & J. and order TODAY. 


WILLIAM H. HEALY 


20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RELIABLE SALES S 


U. S. A. — ENGLAND 
Established 1926 


We sell thousands of dollars worth of 
Short-Stories, Novelettes, Novels, Serials, 
and Articles, each year. Our London office 
has developed large foreign market, 

for originals and clipped published mate- 
rial. Preliminary fees lowest in field. Our 
O*W*L plan cuts cost to less than sub- 
mitting direct. Particulars for stamp. Ad- 
dress, 


CHAS. ROY COX, INC. 
995-A East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 


Has prepared an unusually helpful leaflet entitled 


WHAT EDITORS WANT 


A copy will be mailed to you on request. 
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Claude Kendall & Willoughby Sharp, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York, book publishers, are publishing each 
month two biographies, three non-fiction manuscripts, 
and four books of general fiction and mystery. 
Prompt reports and good royalty contracts are prom- 
ised. 

Sheed and Ward, Inc., 65 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is a book publishing firm specializing in Catholic 
books, with very little fiction. Religious, historic, 
biographical, and philosophical works for all ages are 
published on a royalty basis. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York, informs a 
contributor: “It is against our policy to accept matter 
other than from members of the staff.” 


All features intended for consideration by the 
Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate should 
be submitted to the New York address, 220 E. 42nd 
St. No manuscripts are considered in Chicago. 


Four Arts, 1857 E. 63d St., Cleveland, Ohio, de- 
voted to drama, art, music, and literature, and using 
short-stories, poems, and essays, does not pay for 
material. 


Forum has moved from 441 Lexington Ave. to 570 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


William Livine, former publisher of Great Detec- 
tive, now defunct, has advised writers of unpaid-for 
stories appearing in that venture that they will hear 
from him soon as to a method of payment he is ar- 
ranging. His address is 2891 Boulevard, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

The Expositor and The Homiletic Review combines 
the two magazines heretofore published in the inter- 
ests of ministers and church activities. The editorial 
address is 815 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Outdoor Life, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, stresses 
the importance of “exciting pictures” as an essential 
to the acceptance of submitted articles. Indeed, many 
writers of experience in the outdoor field have found 
its exactions in respect to photos almost impossible to 
meet. 


The Butler Davenport Theatre, 138 E. 27th St., 
New York, offers an opening for good three-act plays. 
Mr. Davenport announces that he will be glad to 
consider with a view to production sound dramatic 
compositions suitable for a New York audience. 
Manuscripts not accompanied by a stamped return 
envelope will be neither read nor returned. Plays for 
amateur production are not wanted. The Davenport 
Theatre is a small playhouse supported by voluntary 
contributions; no regular admission fee is charged. 
Plays accepted for production at the Davenport Theatre 
will mean little in cash to the author, but their pre- 
sentation offers a way to get a play tried out before 
a New York audience. 


Leisure, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, edited by Syd- 
ney Greenbull, is devoted to articles on hobbies and 
crafts, 800 to 1500 words. No fiction is used, or mat- 
ter that is sentimental or too technical. In the scope 
of the field covered are such subjects as music, art, 
nature study, games, sports, and other leisure time 
pursuits. Photos illustrating these subjects, especially 
those showing the enjoyment of various diversions, 
are desired. Payment is at the rate of $5 per thou- 
sand words on the fifteenth of month of publication. 
The magazine is overstocked at present. 


Tower Publications, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, are 
still calling for short short-stories for Home Magazine 
and Serenade. Preferred lengths are 850 to 1200 
words. Short-stories up to 4500 words are used, 
within the fields of the respective magazines. Excel- 
lent rates are paid on acceptance. 


American Humorist is the new title adopted by 
Clown Magazine, Emaus, Pa. 


The Author & Journalist 


New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M., “is in the 
market for well-written illustrated articles that picture 
a phase of the life or scenic attractions of New Mex- 
ico,” writes George Fitzpatrick, editor. “Very in- 
frequently a fiction story of the New Mexico scene is 
used. The same applies to poetry, but no payment is 
made for poetry. The rate of payment for prose is 
from $5 to $15 an article, on publication, no extra 
payment for pictures; for a top-notch feature, the 
magazine may go as high as $20.” 

Today, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, places a 
2500-word limit on articles. It offers no market for 
verse. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, in 
the hope of encouraging writers of promise and help- 
ing them to secure financial independence essential 
to their development, announces two Literary Fellow- 
ships for 1935. “These fellowships, which may be 
given for any type of literature, are intended for men 
and women of creative ability and of high intellectual 
and personal qualifications. Each Fellowship will 
carry an award of $1000 in addition to and apart 
from subsequent royalties. In making applications for 
an award, evidence must be submitted that the candi- 
dates are persons of unusual creative ability and per- 
sonal integrity. They will be expected to submit 
samples of past work, published or unpublished, as 
well as definite plans for the project for which the 
award is asked, including a detailed synopsis or a ten- 
tative table of contents, with adequate samples of pro- 
posed treatment and the names of, at least three re- 
sponsible persons who can vouch for their character 
and qualifications. Houghton Mifflin Company will 
expect to publish the works for which the awards 
are given upon their successful completion, on the 
usual royalty basis. The awards will be made upon 
the grounds of both the merit and the general in- 
terest of the projected work.” Applications must be 
received by May 1, 1935. Application blanks with 
further particulars may be secured by writing to the 
company. 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York, announces 
that it will award forty-seven cash prizes, totaling 
$25,000, for best true stories submitted during the 
five-month period ending May 31, 1935. First prize 
is $5000; second, $2500; and there follow five $1000 
prizes, ten $500 prizes, and thirty $250 prizes. Non- 
prizewinners will be considered for purchase at regu- 
lar rates. All stories must be written in the first per- 
son and must be based on facts that happened either 
in the lives of the writers or to people of their 
acquaintance. Stories must not be less than 2500 
words and may be as long as book length; length 
must be stated at top of first page. Full name and 
address must be printed on upper right-hand corner 
of first page and upon envelope. Name, with address, 
must be signed in author’s handwriting at bottom 
of last page. No manuscripts can be submitted 
through agents or intermediaries. The contest an- 
nouncement remarks: ‘Professional writers have been 
singularly unsuccessful in capturing prizes in True 
Story manuscript contests. Perhaps their finished and 
polished style detracts from the note of sincerity that 
the editors of True Story demand, but in any event, 
the great majority of prizes in past contests have gone 
to the simply told, straightforward, sincere true stories 
submitted by amateurs. It is simple, powerful, heart- 
touching true stories that we seek and not literary 
style and polish.’ Intending contestants are advised 
to send for a manual entitled, “Facts You Should 
Know about True Story,” which will be sent free on 
request. Address manuscripts to True Story Manu- 
script Contest, Dept. 20C, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
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The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation for the en- 
couragement of juvenile literature in America, 523 
H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, will give an- 
nually $1200 in prizes for the best original manu- 
scripts of stories and plays for children. Prizes range 
from a first of $500 to a sixth of $50. There is no 
length limit. Prize-winning stories or plays become 
the property of the foundation and will be published 
by it or otherwise produced, on a royalty basis. Con- 
tests are open from October 1 to February 1 of each 
year. 

The February issue of Black Mask contains details 
of the Warner Brothers and Black Mask Clue Club 
Mystery Story Contest, mentioned in our January 
issue. Since the rules are somewhat complex, involv- 
ing enrollment in the Clue Club, and since it is nec- 
essary either to read the story in Black Mask or see 
it on the screen as presented by Warner Brothers, 
intending contestants are advised to consult the maga- 
zine. Monthly prizes ranging from $25 down, and 
four grand prizes of vacation cruises to Bermuda, will 
be awarded to those who best solve the twelve mys- 
tery stories to be presented. 


Anton F. Brunski, sales promotion manager for 
Burroughs, Inc., an advertising agency located at 935 
S. Valencia, Los Angeles, writes: “We have added a 
contest department under my direction and invite all 
writers, as well as contest fans, to file their names 
with us so that they may be placed on our permanent 
mailing list and thus receive announcements of our 
contests. Each contest will have the prize money in 
escrow and receive postal O. K. before it is released. 
Most of the contests will be announced through a 
direct-mail campaign, plus writers’ magazine adver- 
tising. I would be pleased to receive from any con- 
test fan ideas, plans, etc., of interest to sponsors. 
It is preferred that names be registered on govern- 
ment post cards, instead of letters, for ease in filing.” 


Wilmer S. Sheperd, Jr., 6230 N. Fourth St., Phila- 
delphia, announces a first prize of $10, second of $5, 
and ten of $1 each, for “how to win” ideas applying 
to any phase of competition for prize contests. Win- 
ning ideas will be incorporated in a course on con- 
testing technique. The length limit (not including 
sample prize-winning entries illustrating the ideas), 
is 300 words. Closing date, March 1, 1935. Con- 
testants may submit several ideas, but only one prize 
will be awarded to a contestant. 


Gold Medal Flour, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, is announcing through magazine advertisements 
a first prize of $1500 and others ranging down to 
more than 1000 prizes of $1 each, for names for 
“radio’s mystery baby,” a foundling child. A coupon 
attached to a receipt showing purchase of a sack of 
Gold Medal flour must be filled out with the sug- 
gested name, together with contestant’s name and ad- 
dress. Entries must be postmarked not later than 
February 17. 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
By Doris WILDER 


“We want some good gift enclosure and nice con- 
valescence verses,” writes J. D. Westley of The 
Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis. ‘Also gen- 
eral thank you sentiments and verses for Christmas 
and New Year. We shall appreciate receiving offer- 
ings for all everyday occasions.” 50 cents a line. 

R. R. Heywood Co., 263 9th Ave., New York, is 
a good prospect at this time for Christmas material. 
‘Please address all mail marked to my attention,” 
writes Miss Ethel Forsberg. 50 cents a line. 

“We need snappy Valentines, and always, of course, 
Everydays,” says Theodore Markoff, editor for The 
Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109-111 Summer St., 
Providence, R.I. 25 cents a line. 
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Verses “not of the so-called clever type” are un- 
suited to the needs of the McKenzie Engraving Co., 
1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, according to Edi- 
tor C. B. Lovewell. At last report, current needs of 
this concern were for Christmas, New Year, Birthday, 
Easter and Mother’s Day. 25 cents a line. 


“We need good Birthday and Everyday verses all 
the time, and could still use a few more Christmas,” 
says Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
50 cents a line. 


Becky Wadsworth writes from Stanley Manufactur- 
ing Co., S. E. Cor. Meigs St., and Monument Ave., 
Dayton, O., “I don’t need anything but Christmas 
and Valentine.” It is probable that by the time this 
appears, Miss Wadsworth will have completed her 
Christmas buying. 50 cents a line. 


Answering a query, “For what seasons and occa- 
sions are you buying at this time?’ Quality Art 
Novelty Co., Everready Bldg., Thompson Ave. and 
Manley St., Long Island City, N.Y., says: ‘‘Valen- 
tine, Mother’s Day, Graduation.”” C. R. Swan, editor. 
25 cents a line. 

Commenting on his acceptance of a brief birthday 
wisecrack, Donald D. Simonds, editor of the George 
C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass., re- 
marks: ‘“We like it because it is a rather good play 
on words. Again you note our leaning toward a 
clever twist of words which can be produced in a 
novelty form if desired.” Mr. Simonds also says: 
“We are still looking for new and cleverer-than-ever 
ideas.” 50 cents a line. 


D. Halpern, proprietor of Artcraft Greeting Card 
Co., 142 Park Row, New York, writes as follows: 
“We buy for all seasons and occasions and use prose 
and poetry, paying 50 cents a line and up, for excep- 
tional and original sentiments.” 

Other companies presumably in the market at this 
time are as follows: Artistic Card Co., 414-418 Car- 
roll St., Elmira, N. Y.; Bockmann Engraving Co., 
2218 N. Racine, Chicago, Christmas only; Bromfield 
Publishers, 12 High St., Brookline Village, Mass.; 
Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., Los Angeles; E. V. 
Publishing House, Nappanee, Ind., religious senti- 
ments, mottoes and juveniles; Gatto Engraving Co., 
52 Duane St., New York, Easter and Mother's Day; 
Gibson Art Co., 233-241 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
Everyday; Hall Bros., Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut 
at 26th, Kansas City, Mo., Valentine, Easter and 
Everyday; Keating Co., Laird-Schober Bldg., N. E. 
Cor. 22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Christmas 
and Everyday; Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass., Everyday; Pease Greeting 
Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rose Co., 
24th and Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia; and Rust 
Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


C.N.: No, you do not need to copyright your 
verses. Companies cannot afford to be boycotted by 
the clever writers upon whose output they must de- ~ 
pend year after year, by giving them justification for 
complaint. Too, if a firm used one of your rejected 
verses and you meanwhile sold it elsewhere, unpleas- 
ant conflict with the other company might result. 
News of editors or writers who do not give a square 
deal travels fast among professionals. Reputable 
writers and reputable companies just have to trust 
each other’s intentions, and build up mutual confi- 
dence over a long period of satisfactory transactions. 

Royalties in the greeting-card field do not enter 
into the picture, as far as I know, for the beginner, 
nor even for the average professional of established 
reputation. 

Seasonal material is usually bought by the greeting 
card companies at least a year in advance. 
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Trade, Technical 


The Author & Journalist 


and Class Journal 


Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


IF IT’S GOOD ENOUGH— 


i bey A. & J. Handy Market List is confined largely 
to publications which are fairly consistent buyers 
of material. When a magazine is reported, ‘‘Not 
in the market,” the listing is maintained because the 
condition is probably temporary, and other informa- 
tion will appear later. Publications which “practically 
never” buy from free-lance writers are omitted. 

However, the article-writer can well give some at- 
tention to the very large group of non-buyers. Names 
and addresses can be obtained, in the case of trade 
papers, from the current Ayer’s Newspaper Directory. 
There are hundreds of trade publications in the non- 
buying class which we do not list, and among these 
the clever “sharpshooter,” with an article compelling 
enough, can occasionally make sales. 

Skillful selling deduces the more likely prospects 
from such facts as circulation, advertising rate, in- 
dustry buying power, and the like. 

As a good specialty salesman approaches and sells 
a prospect who does not even remotely contemplate 
purchase, so an enterprising writer-salesman may ac- 
complish the same result with a business-paper editor. 
The “canvass” may be made by mail, or in person. 


Q. AND A. 


"I sold an article to six months 
ago, to be paid for on publication. It hasn't been 
published yet. What shall 1 do about it?’—Beginner. 

Professional writers doing a great deal of work 
scattered among many publications usually pay very 
little attention to the hiiaaion condition. The great 
majority of their articles are not published for at least 
three months after purchase; some may not be used 
for eighteen months, or even longer. Letters to the 
editor will serve principally to annoy him. It is bet- 
ter business to risk the eventual loss of an article 
through non-publication (this will happen only very 
rarely) than to adopt a policy of persistent inquiry. 

Of course, there are exceptions to the foregoing. 
For example, regarding a very important article, rep- 
resenting a large investment of time and expense, a 
writer certainly may politely make inquiry. And tact 
may be used here, as with the writer who explained, 
“I am planning to buy a considerable number of 
copies of the issue containing the article. Will you 
tell me the date, so I can put in the order well in 
advance?” 


"I notice that magazines seldom use the titles I 
give my articles. Is this because my titles are poor?” 
-—E.0.D. 

Several conditions affecting final selection of a title 
cannot be known to the article-writer. Page style and 
make-up, for example; other titles in the table of 
contents; article angles which the editor for policy 
reasons will wish to emphasize. Ordinarily, the writer 
should compose a title and caption which skilfully 
present the appeal the article contains. The purpose 
is to interest the editor; if possible, “‘sell” him. If 
your titles do not do these things well, be concerned; 
otherwise, don’t be troubled because you seldom see 
your heads in print. 

"I have threatened to sue a New York magazine 


which owes me $47 for published material. My let- 
ter is ignored. How shall I proceed now?’—L.V. 


Consult the manager of your retail credit bureau, 
or a local bank. You can easily arrange for the claim 
to be sent to a New York attorney. If suit is started, 
you will be required to advance a sum for costs. 


Is it permissible to write information on the back 
of a photograph, without subjecting one to the first- 
class rate?”—H.RS. 

Yes. Caption, and your name and address, are al- 
lowed under post-office regulations. 


“Does one have to be a professional advertising 
man to write and sell articles on advertising?”— 


B. M. N. 


No; but the writer must understand at least that 
section of the subject about which he writes, and 
have material of definite usefulness and interest to 
other advertisers. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In the Trade, Technical and 
Class Journal Field 


Home Ware, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, re- 
ports that so few entries were received in its contest 
announced to a selected group of its correspondents 
last June, and that since the quality of the articles, 
while ‘“‘pretty good routine articles,” was in no case 
so outstanding as to deserve to be classed as superior 
in any way, the judges have decided that the fairest 
possible arrangement is to “call the contest off’’ and 
pay for the submitted stories at the regular rate of 
11/4, cents a word. For stories already used and paid 
for at the 14 cent word rate offered for all contest 
stories not winning a prize, full compensation will be 
made on the 114 cent basis. Approval of the above 
arrangement has been asked of all contestants. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
is interested only in 100-word merchandising ideas 
on meats and related items sold in meat markets (not 
grocery stores.) A few short ideas on modernization 
are used. Payment is made on acceptance at 34 cent 
a word; on publication, at 1 cent. D. J. Horner is 
editor. 

How To Sell, Mt. Morris, Ill., seldom purchases 
articles longer than 800 words now. One-half to 1 
cent a word is paid upon publication, the former 
being the more frequent rate. R. C. Remington is 
editor. 

It is now National Painters Magazine, instead of 
Painters Magazine, at 12 Gold St., New York. Cir- 
culation is among painters and decorators. 

Butchers Advocate and The Food Merchant. 1328 
Broadway, New York, became a weekly beginning 
with the January 2nd issue. Edwin W. Williams, 
owner and managing editor, seems to pay no atten- 
tion to queries concerning articles published and not 
paid for under the former management. 

Modern Roofing, 404 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
a new publication announced for January publication. 
Writes James McCauley, editor, “We are interested 
in articles from roofing contractors, either on some 
tough jobs that they have done or else how they are 
getting jobs through salesmanship, or advertising. We 
pay 1 cent a word on publication and $1 for each 

picture used.” 
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Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News and West- 
ern Brewing World, published by the Occidental 
Publishing Co., 420 S. San Pedro &t., Los Angeles, 
are in need of correspondents in Reno, Nevada; Tuc- 
son and Phoenix, Arizona; Helena and Butte, Mon- 
tana; Boise, Idaho, and Cheyenne, Wyoming, accord- 
ing to information received from Hugh Roberts of 
the editorial department. ‘‘We want, ‘‘writes Mr. 
Roberts, “news of the brewing industry and news of 
the beer distributors, news covering expansions, new 
breweries, new equipment, together with news of the 
personnel, for Westrn Brewing World. We want 
the same type of news for Western Confectioner-Ice 
Cream News, which covers both wholesalers and re- 
tailers in the two fields. Rates are 25 cents an inch, 
and $1.00 for photographs, payable on publication.” 

Electrical Wholesaling, Electrical Contracting, and 
Mill Supplies, are now located at 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. The Chicago office at 520 N. Michigan 
Ave. will be continued as Western district head- 
quarters. 

Contributors report the following unsatisfactory ex- 
periences: Roadside Merchant, 75 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, and Chain Store Management, 19 E. 41st St., 
New York, have owed for ordered and accepted arti- 
cles for two years. Produce News, a weekly published 
at 6 Harrison St., New York, has owed for material 
more than a year. Industrial Retail Stores, Southern 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., has failed to return manu- 
scripts and ignores all letters of inquiry. Maritime 
Sports Weekly, Moncton, N. B., Canada, edited by 
C. L. Woods, has failed to make payment for ma- 
terial. Bostonese, 230 Boylston St., Boston, has ig- 
nored all inquiries concerning an article submitted in 
October, 1934. The Sports Graphic, 67 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Canada, is difficult to jar loose on reports or 
payments. American Horse Breeder, Boston, is an- 
other slow one. Amusement Park Management, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York, is slow to report and pay 
for material. 

Three new publications to be launched by Diesel 
Publications, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York (after 
March 1) are: Diesel Engineering, covering applica- 
tion of the Diesel engine to industrial power plants, 
etc.; American Motorship, covering the application of 
the engine to ships of various kinds; and Diesel 
Engineering Manual, an annual for use by students, 
correspondence schools, and engine operators. 

Automobile Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, 
circulating among 55,000 independent garage service 
men, is overstocked at present, according to Ray 
Kuns, editor, who suggests, however, “Might try us 
again later on.” 

Hide and Leather, 20 Vesey St., New York, (former 
address, 15 Park Row), pays 14 to 1 cent a word 
on publication for technical tannery and shoe manu- 
facturing articles, as well as brief news articles on 
new leather products, production methods, sales pro- 
motion campaigns by shoe and leather manufacturers. 
L. G. Peede, editor, suggests that writers query first. 

Western Confectioner, recently sold, is located at 
420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, rather than San 
Francisco, as erroneously stated in the December 
Handy Market List. Its former address was San 
Francisco. 

The present address of Henderson Publications, Inc., 
purchaser of Radio Merchant, is 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York. Writers should query before submitting 
manuscripts, as reports have been received that manu- 
scripts are often “‘lost’’ here. 

National Waterways Magazine, 300 Westinghouse 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, reports promptly on all manuscripts. 
The editor writes: “Our requirements are for articles 
on actual construction of and operation on improved 
waterways, all fully illustrated. 
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(1) SECRETS OF 

POETS: VERSE; (2), SIGNS AND MAR 
Road Information for 
hikers Along t re Literary Highs way; (3) VERSE TECHNIQUE 
SIMPLIFIED; (4) VERSE FORMS, OLD AND NEW; (5) 
THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, handbook- rhyme dictionary ; 
(6) FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with market list. Nos. 
1-2-3-4 include 900 oc ey TO SEND POEMS. Each book, 
$17 any 2, $1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. Send 
self- addressed, stamped pelt for Kaleidograph 1935 Prize 
Program, $110 cash; free anthology plan, poetry book contest, 

Grapho-Analysis, etc. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 


702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 
WORDS TO WRITERS 25¢ 
By MABLE HINKHOUSE Post paid 


Here is a 32-page book of practical instruction, especially 
designed to help the new writer. Detailed instructions on 
manuscript preparation, submission, etc. Chapters on Self 
Expression—What to Write About—The Writer’s Tools— 
Plot essentials, etc. 


The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This 
Great Book for Writers? 


THE GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


$1.60 postpaid 


HOW TO PLOT A STORY 


These articles which have appeared in The 
Author & Journalist will help you to master the 
fiction writer’s central task—-PLOT. The tech- 
nique of successful plotting is described and illus- 


trated. 
“A Novelette out of Nothing,’’ Miller__.____._________ Feb., 1931 
“his one Nov., 1931 


of the Boys Were Whooping It 
“‘The Narrative Question,’’ 
“A Purloined Stake,”’ 
“For Plot’s Sake,’’ Bodin 

“Plot Gold,’”” Gibbs 
“‘Making the Incredible Credible,” Reeve... 
“Creating Story Ideas,’’ Fisher 
“Trouble as a Basis for Plot,”” Upson 
“Plotting Stories for the Love sa ** Gordon_ 


“The Approach to the Story,’” 
“Last Short Mile of the Detour,’’ Dec. 


Single issues, 20c. Any six, $1; any ten, $1.50; the entire lot, 
$2.00. (As long as supply lasts.) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A reader reports mail addressed to The Liquor 
Dealer, 1715 Adams St., Chicago, returned, marked 
“Out of business.” 

Toy World, 742 Market St., San Francisco, buys 
little material longer than 400 words. 

Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco, re- 
ports a much reduced budget for 1935, with a conse- 
quent decrease in amount of material that can be pur- 
chased from outside contributors. Wm. Cyr, associate 
editor, is very fine to deal with. 

Apparel Arts will soon occupy new and larger offices 
at 336 Madison Ave., New York. A feature of these 
new offices will be an exhibition store. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York, suggests that writers might as well save their 
postage unless they can furnish pictures to illustrate 
submitted articles, as the publication, under its new 
management, is strong for pictorial treatment, aiming 
to publish no articles without art. J. N. Wheeler is 
editor. 

Soda Fountain, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, is 
buying little material just at this time. V. E. Moyna- 
han is editor. 


= 
| 
May, 1932 
ug., 1932 
Feb., 1933 
pril, 1933 
pt., 1933 
Oct., 1933 
May, 1934 
Feb., 1934 
une, 1934 
‘The ‘Detour Theory’ of Plotting,’’ Wright Oct., 1934 
1934 


Have You Creative Blindness? 


Creative blindness, fatal to most beginning writers, is inability to judge one’s own 
work. It arises as a writer’s reaction to his finished story is affected by his strong 
interest in the subject and the mental experience of putting to paper. The condition 
is Common among novices, occasional among professionals. 


It is not necessary for creative blindness to overwhelm you. 


Work with The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff as a client. 


The Author & Journalist Staff is made up of men who are suc- 
cessfully devoting much of their time to the production and sale 
of literary material, ranging from verses and short-stories to 
books. These men ceased long ago to be trammeled by academic 
theory. They recognize that the objective in writing a short- 
story or novel is to produce something which sells, and is pub- 
lished and read. They realize that there are hundreds of prac- 
tical considerations, taken as a matter of course by “‘insiders,”’ 
of which the novice is ignorant, yet which can readily be im- 
parted to him. 


They know that, for quick training, there is nothing to compare 
with a plan under which the student produces actual stories, 
putting his heart into them, then has these studied and analyzed 
by experts, who report in detail. 


Come into The Author & Journalist camp. Let us help you. 
The fast service of The Author & Journalist Criticism Depart- 
ment sends almost all manuscripts back to their writers within 
72 hours of their arrival in Denver. 


As Chief of the Criticism Staff, Willard E. Hawkins, founder 
and editor of The Author & Journalist, reviews all criticisms. 
It quite often happens that The Author & Journalist Staff is 
able to give last-minute tips on the manuscript market for the 
benefit of Criticism Department clients. 


HARRY ADLER 
Fiction Critic 

Mr. Adler is the author of short- 
stories, novelettes, and serials ap- 
pearing frequently in Clues, Real 
Detective, Detective Story Maga- 
zine, Detective Fiction Weekly, and 
many other magazines; author of 
the photoplay, “By Whose Hand,”’ 
starring Ben Lyon and produced by 
Columbia; author of numerous radio 
plays produced over Eastern net- 


works. He is associate editor of The 
Author & Journalist and former 


The unique Progress Chart, which rates the fiction writer for 
each of NINETEEN WRITING FUNDAMENTALS, has been 
termed by many clients as itself worth the full cost of criticism 


president of the Colorado Authors’ 
League. 


service. At no extra cost, it forms a part of the complete criti- 
cism. 


All Author & Journalist criticisms are detailed. The only policy in force for length, 

or amount of critic’s time used, is that, irrespective of these, everything shall be 

done to hasten the progress of the client toward actual sales. Methods by which 

manuscripts can be improved are pointed out, the most likely markets are suggested. 
CRITICISM RATES 


First 1000 words $2.00, then 50c a thousand up to 10,000 words; above 10,000, 40c a thousand. 
Return postage should accompany all manuscripts. Fees payable in advance. 


Don’t be a Victim of Creative Blindness—Send your 
Manuscripts Today! 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


| want to work with the Author & Journalist Criticism staff. Please criticize my manuscript entitled 


which | send herewith. It contains words, and | enclose... 
to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. | also enclose return postage. if this is a , fiction 
manuscript, | understand | am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 


i 


\ 


